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Student Deferment Fight 


Hershey says that local draft boards will have to 
handle student deferment although top scientists hope that 
a deferment policy board of experts will be set up. 


> SELECTIVE Service and scientists are 
building up for a fight over whether local 
lraft boards shall contro] deferment of 
students and trained scientists, technicians 
and engineers. Recently, in 
meeting in Washington of the 


Council on Education on the recommenda 


reporting to a 


American 


, 
tions of six advisory groups as to how to 
serv ice 
emphasized 


handle such deferments, Selective 
Director B. Hershey 


, , ' 
that the local boards must do the seiecting 


Lew 1S 
and the deterring 


Most 


members ol the SIX 


including many of the 


scientsts, 


advisory committees 
epresenting most fields of learning, hope 
} 


that President Truman will take such d 


ferments out of the hands of local boards 
and perhaps entirely out of Selective Serv 
ce discretion. 

Representatives of four top scientific so 


cieties (the National Research Council, the 
American Chemical Society, the American 
Institute of Physics and the Engineers Joint 
Council) are preparing within two weeks 
to recommend to the National Security Re 


3 that a separate body of ex 


sources 0a d 
perts in the fields to be deferred be set up 
to determine deferment policy. If this were 
done, Selective Service boards would be re 
quired to follow their recommendations. 
This advice would make one of the main 
features of the report of General Hershey's 
advisers on how to handle college students’ 


and scientists’ deferment within the present 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


a dead 
societies, 


Selective Service law pretty much 
letter. Now the four scientific 
sometimes speaking through the same men, 
are preparing to advise NSRB to take this 
power away from Selective Service. 

General agreement with three main points 
in the recommendations of the six special 
Selective Service committees was reached 
at a meeting of more than 550 distinguished 
educators and scientists at the American 
Council on Education sessions. They agreed 
that: 1. A nationwide aptitude test should 
be given to all high school seniors and that 
only those who passed this test should be 
deferred to go to college. 2. Certain per- 
centages ot sophomores, junior, senior and 
graduate classes in universities and colleges 
should also be deferred, and 3. No attempt 
should be made to pick out “essential” 
areas of study and defer students in those 
only, because no one knows now what will 
be essential to the national interest in five 
or ten years. 

Scientists and educators are worried that 
the general public will feel they are seeking 
a sort of “draft-dodger status for college 
students and scientists. They may indicate, 
through a resolution at the meeting, that 
they feel that any man who is deferred to 
complete his studies has an obligation to 
use his training in the national interest. 
If he doesn’t go into uniform, they feel, he 
certainly should work on something the 


rnment considers essential. 
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Clue to Ancient Eskimos 


See Front Cover 


> TINY flakes of stone about the size of 
a paper clip which have lain frozen in the 
soil of the Canadian Arctic for thousands 
of years are the latest clues to the lives of 
the most remote ancestors of Eskimos. 

These flakes chipped off stone 
chunks and then delicately worked to an 
edge by the Dorset people whom archae 
ologists call the “ghosts of the Arctic,” be 
cause so little is known about them. They 
were probably the first Eskimos to reach 
the New World, no one knows just how 
many centuries before the coming of Colum 
bus. The flakes were probably used as tiny 
knives or scrapers 


were 


They were found by Dr. Henry B. Col 
lins, ‘Jr., of the Smithsonian Institution and 
William E. Taylor, of the National Museum 


of Canada, digging in the icy soil of Corn- 
wallis Island, far up in the polar regions. 

The flakes, known to scientists as “Lamel- 
ler” flakes, link the earliest inhabitants of 
far northern Canada to men who lived in 
Asia in Middle Stone Age or New Stone 
Age days. 

The mystery of how the antiquity of 
America’s Stone Age man compares with 
that of his Old World relatives seems about 
to be solved. Dr. Collins found associated 
with the ancient stone flakes, some particles 
of wood which he has brought back and 
will submit for study of the carbon 14 
content. 

Since it is now known that organic mat- 
ter gives off radiation from radioactive car- 
bon 14 which disintegrates at a regular 
rate, the age of wood, bones, horns, skin 
and other once living matter can therefore 


be determined by the proportion of carbon 
14 remaining in the specimen. 

“This method of dating,” Dr. Collins 
commented, “is push-button archaeology. 
It is as simple as having a roll of film de- 
veloped.” 

The new discoveries supplement those 
made by Dr. Collins in the same region 
last year in a joint expedition for the Na- 
tional Museum of Canada and the Smith- 
sonian. Then it was found that the Thule 
Eskimos who preceded the modern Eski- 
mos once lived on Cornwallis Island, built 
houses of wood and stone supported by 
whale bones, and hunted whales. Life there 
is too rugged for the Eskimos nowadays; 
there are no whales, neither is there drift- 
wood. 

The photo on this week's cover of ScieNcE 
News Letrer shows remains of Thule liv- 
ing quarters. Notice the stone bed. in right 
foreground. The “veiled ladies” are whale 
bone roof supports. 
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“Red Tides”’ Do Suffocate, 
Do Not Poison, Fish 


> “RED TIDES,” mysterious waves of evil- 
smelling, blood-red death which periodic- 
ally sweep U. S. coastal areas clean of all 
marine life, apparently kill fish by suf- 
focation rather than poisoning, two Uni- 
versity of Texas biologists report. 

“Red tides” are known to be caused by 
sudden multiplication of red-colored, one- 
celled organisms called protozoa, which are 
near the bottom of the evolutionary scale. 
3ut why they multiply so suddenly, and 
how the organisms kill fish, are sull puz 
zles to scientists. 

Drs. Cecil H. Connell and Joy Barnes 
Cross have found that a Galveston “red 
tide” in 1949 occurred in a bayou that was 
slightly polluted by sewage. The multiplying 
organisms caused “extraordinarily wide and 
rapid” changes in the amount of oxygen 
in the water. 

Fish did not die in the “red water,” they 
say, but rather died after the redness had 
settled, leaving the water turbid and milky 
and nearly devoid of dissolved oxygen. 

The Galveston “red tide” marked an 
eastward move by a villain known as Gon- 
vaulax, belonging to the order dinoflage! 
lates. Previously this tiny marine creature 
had caused wide-spread losses of fish along 
the Pacific Coast. 

One type of Gonyaulax is known to be 
the cause also of disastrous human poison- 
ing, carried by polluted mussels. This type 
manufactures a poison 10 times as deadly 
to mice as strychnine. But the poison has 
little effect on fish, and does not explain 
the mass destruction of the “red _ tides,” 
scientists say. 
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More than half the 8,500 homicide cases 


annually in the United States are killed by 
gunhre. 
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New Age for American Man 


A radiocarbon calendar for the past 20,000 years 
devised by Libby and Arnold shows by the dating of woven 
rope sandals the oldest evidence for man in America. 


> WOVEN rope sandals found in a lava- 
covered Oregon become the oldest 
articles associated with man in the Americas 
as the result of the radiocarbon atomic 
calendar presented to National Academy 
of Sciences recently by Dr. Willard F. 
Libby and Dr. James R. Arnold of the 
University of Chicago’s Institute of Nuclear 
Studies. 


cave 


These sandals are approximately 9,000 
years old. The ancient Americans who 
them and wore them become the 
oldest proved inhabitants of this continent, 
dating back to 7000 B.C. This probably 
antedates the agricultural village 
in Iraq, which the radiocarbon dating of 
shells found there, also reported, show to 
be at least of the period 5000 B.C. 

The greatest upset in American antiquity 
resulting from the radiocarbon dating is 
n the age of charcoal from a fire-pit pre- 
sumably associated with Folsom man, to 
whom ages of from 10,000 to 20,000 years 
had been assigned. Dr. Libby’s very sensi- 
tive Geiger-type counter showed the “sur- 
prisingly young” average age of about 4,300 


wove 


oldest 


years. 

This makes the inhabitants 
actually more recent than people who built 
hres in Frontenac and Lamoka regions of 
New York State about 5,000 years ago, by 
he radiocarbon dating. Indian 
mounds in Kentucky have about this same 
ige, as shown by analysis of shells and deer 
ntlers. 


Fe I se m 


The o'dest 


These are the oldest evic nce o 


human beings in eastern America 


] } ' 
Ihe method of radiocarbon dating is 


xs 
the amount 
radiocarbon or carbon 14 in the 


ased upon the determination of 
organic 
naterial being tested. This radioactive ca 


on is created in the upper atmosphere 


: : 
strike the hearts ot 


Some ol this 
earth and is 


vhen cosmic rays 


uclei of nitrogen atoms. 


J seal | 
irbon reaches absorbed 


hrough food and water by plants and ani 
nals during their lifetime 

The radioactivity is lost at a constant 
ate, half of it disappearing in 5,568 years 
with 
alf-life of C 14. The amount of radiocarbon 
) the organic remains thus provides an 
ulex to the date that they were fo-med. 
The method is accurate to within approxi 
mately a hundred years. All but a minute 
amount of radiocarbon is gone after 25,000 
years and the Libby method can not date 
yects beyond that span. 


a possible error of 30 years in this 


Some 300 organic objects were selected 
bout a year and a half ago by a committee 
experts as most significant for dating 
and Dr. Libby reports now on 159 of these. 


In each case a minimum of an ounce of 
material is necessary. Refined methods of 
chemical needed to obtain 
the radiocarbon which is counted over a 
period of 48 hours. 

The Ice Age of the U. S. Middle West 
was more recent than generally estimated 


by geologists. Instead of being 20,000 years 


separation are 


ago, the radiocarbon evidence shows that 
it was 12,000 years ago. The glacial epoch 
was apparently contemporaneous in Europe, 
for samples from Ireland, England and Ge 
many agree closely with the Wisconsin dat 
ing of the final phase of the ice cap 

Man’s first North 
America was 10,000 years ago, shortly afte: 
the glaciers known 
humans were in Oregon and Nevada, and 


proven existence in 


receded These first 


there is no evidence of man on the east 
coast until 5,000 vears later 

The giant sloth lived in Gypsum Cave, 
10,500 years ago, 
Presumably 


Las Vegas, Nev., about 
as analysis of its dung shows 


man there was contemporaneous. 
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A fishweir unearthed three years ago in 
Boylston Street, Boston, is believed to be 
about 5,000 years old, contemporaneous with 
the record-age discoveries in New York 
State and Kentucky, judging by analyses of 
the peat 
lying it. 

Wood from Egyptian tombs, a 


underlying and the wood over 
funeral 
ship and a mummy case gave age figures 
in general agreement with the dates from 
the historical records 2,000 to 4,000 years 
ago. Other tests show that in 4,000 B.C. 
a simple village and agricul 
3,000 B.C. it had its first 
dynasty and only 300 years later the first 
pyramid building began. 

Mexico was inhabited at 


Egypt had 
tural culture. By 


} 


east 7,000 years 
ago by people who produced crude carvings. 
The famous Pyramid of the Sun_ near 
Mexico City is dated by Dr. Libby at 300 
B.C. The temples of Monte Alban at Oaxaca 
in southern Mexico are dated to 600 B.C. 


Burned bones of giant sloths, horses and 


the camel-like guanaco which were asso 


ciated with human bones and artifacts in 


Chile at the tip of South America were 
dated as about 8,500 years old. These are 
the most ancient of the human samples 


America and contemporaneous 
culture in North 


from South 
with the Gypsum cave 
\merica. 

Crater Lake in Oregon is dated as 6,500 
years ago by an analysis of remains of trees 
killed by flowing lava from the volcanic 
explosion that created it. 





SMOG SAMPLER—The improved electrostatic sampler is used to trap all 

types of dusts, fumes and smoke in atmosphere. The instrument will be an 

important tool for investigation of air pollution causes by health officials and 
industrial hygienists. (See Next Page.) 
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Charcoal from the famous Lascaux cave 
in the Dordogne, France, which has re- 
markable paintings made by early man in 
Europe is dated as about 15,000 years old. 

All of Dr. Libby’s dates are given in 


CHEMISTRY 
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detail with the findings of individual 
samples and their averages, each with a 
probable error that runs several hundred 
years In most cases. 
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Cheaper Sulfuric Acid 


> AN EASIER, cheaper way of making sul 
nsively used in vast quanti 
ties for many industrial prom 
method revealed in New 
emical Construction Cor 


furic acid, exte 
processes, 
ised by a new 
York by the Ch 
po avon 

Some 10,000,000 tons of the acid are 
United States. T] 
largest consume: 


used each year in the e 
industry is the 
manufacturing pro 


Sulfuric acid 


fertilizer 
but hundreds of other 
dependent 


cesses upon it. 
is a very active chemical compound com 
posed of sulfur, hydrogen and oxygen. 


The new way to make this acid is said 
‘liminate seven major 
used in present pro 
design is much simple: 
contact process and 


developers to 
items of equipment 
cesses. The new 
han the conventional 
represents a saving of about 25% of th 
present capital cost of an erected, medium 
sized acid plant in this country. 

In the manufacture of sulfuric acid, sul 


‘ 


fur dioxide, obtained by the combustion o 
sulfur or roasting a sulfide, is converted into 
trioxide. A catalyst is used to aid 


catalytic oxida 


sulfur 
the chemical reaction. The 
process is carried out in 
Temperature con 


tion in the new 
four successive 
effected by admitting cold air b 
stages. 

trioxide absorbed in and 


stages. 
trol is 
tween these 
Sulfur 
cally united with becomes sulfurk 
wcid. At one stage in the new process the 
sulfur compound is in the form of a fin 
mist. This is used to enrich weak acid 
in a venturi tube. Turbulent currents in 
the mist mix the materials and hurry thei 
given 


chemi 


water 


ymbination. Large amounts of hea 
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How long has man been in America? 


ICHTHYOLOGY 


How do ‘Red tides’ affect fish? p. 242 
Why is lime like vitamins to trout and bass? 


p. 247. 


Photographs: Cover, Dr. Henry B. Collins; 
Commission; p. 251, American Red Cross. 





Question Box 


p. 247, Dr. A. 


off by the combining chemicals evaporat 
the excess water. Acid up to 95% strength 
can be achieved economically by the new 
nethod. 
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CHEMISTRY 
Collector Determines 


. . 
Air Pollution 
> DANGEROUS substances in the air, 
such as those sometimes found near cer 
tain manufacturing plants, can be easily 
collected for analysis with a new device 
developed in Pittsburgh by Mine Safety 
Appliances Company. It is usable also in 
mines and highway tunnels where ai 
pollution often exists. 

It is a timely development now that the 
public is awakened to the dangers that 
may come from air pollution from modern 
manufacturing methods. The smog tragedy 
it Donora, Pa., which took 21 lives, greatly 
hurried this awakening. Among the first 
users of this new sampling equipment 
were the men of the U. S. Public Health 
Service who reported their investigations 
of the Donora air conditions a year ago. 

This device utilizes what scientists know 
precipitation. Air passing 
bombarded by 


s electrostatic 
through a sampling tube 
electrons from an ionizing electrode. All 
particles in the air are given a negative 
electric charge by the electrons. Then they 
positively grounded 
In the laboratory 
analyzed. 


are attracted to a 
aluminum collecting tube 


the particles are removed and 





MEDICINE 


For what did Dr. Papanicalaou receive the 
Lasker award? p. 245. 


How are test tube dads standardized? p. 249. 


Why were both the adrenal glands of a 
patient removed? p. 248. 


NUCLEAR PHYSICS 


Where is the first atomic energy project to 
be self-financed? p. 254. 


von Hippel; p. 250, Atomic Energy 








The sampling head of this equipment, 
weighing only four pounds, is self-contained 
and resembles a small hair-dryer. In the 
head is a blower that provides a constant 
How of three cubic feet of air per minute. 
The head also contains the ionizing elec- 
trode and the aluminum collecting tube 
which fits around the electrode. Power is by 
cable from an electric outlet or portable 
The current is rectified through 
a voltage doubling circuit using two elec 
tronic tubes. 
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10.00; WET SMEAR CANCER DETECTION TEST—Gastric fluid is extracted for later analysis by the smear technique. 


yreign On the right, technicians fix and stain the smear slides while Dr. Papanicalaou who devised the technique watches. 
is re 

state 

a EDICINE 

ymber MED A report of this committee reveals that 


; * solid accomplishments in reducing or elimi 
ba ee ancer revention est nating obstacles and delays in international 
ae air travel were made during the past fiscal 


avail nn 
vices year. The committee report lists 29 accom 


cS Dr. George N. Papanicalaou received a 1950  plishments in facilitating air travel and 
3S 0 movements of aircraft and goods across 


| Lasker award for his diagnostic test for cancer. Cancers of United Staree border. 
class . . . Tl 1 1 
D. Cc internal organs may be diagnosed by this test. [he greatest single accomplishment, ac 


ce for ding to the report, has been the approval 








wided 1d alm mplet ] tat 
pero , , inc imost co ete implementation oj 
Code a practical — prevention is re test can be regularly may , scientiets recommendations of the international group 
4 foreseen as a result of the famous Papani hink they may have an index to the effec relative to national boundary-crossing ob 
Patent sou cancer diagnostic test for which its tiveness of methods designed to restore  ctacles. 
a liscoverer, Dr. George N. Papanicalaou of  pre-cancer cells to normal. Examples of smoothing the way for 

Cornell University Medical College, received Science News Letter, October 14, 1950 velers in international air travel include 
ivertis me of the 1950 $1000 Lasker Awards of , 
, Ine., the American Public Health Association. AERONAUTICS 
— Dr. George Wells Beadle, professor of International Air Trip . 

ology and chairman of the biology divi — a 
sion, California Institute of Technology, and Delays To Be Eliminated s . 
Science Dr. Eugene Lindsay Bishop, director of - > 
se iealth and safety for the Tennessee Valley ® MANY of the recommendations of the & "2 fy a 
Edwin Authority, also each received. one of the International Civil Aviation Organization é 
nase t wards. The group award was conferred on designed to reduce or eliminate obstacles 
adem the International Health Division of the and delays in international air travel are ° 
ogy Rockefeller Foundation proving effective in the United States, the 
one The Papanicalaou cancer diagnostic test Civil Aeronautics Administration revealed ? = 
I: Ross lepends on the fact that cancers of inter in Washington 
‘Dubos, nal organs and body structures such as the The imternational body, which includes Non-Cancerous Cells 
— uterus, urinary tract, stomach and lungs representatives of more than 50 nations, 
mceoll shed superficial cells which cam be obtained has been for several years studying possible & s < . 
~y for examination almost as easily as if the ways for cutting out red tape and other ae ae 
Swrtees mncers were located on the outside of th obstacles which delay the passage of travel 
arles E body. ers, mail and cargo on international routes. 

Valuable as the test is now for diagnostic To implement the work of the interna ° 
, oe purposes, it is considered to have even tional group and make aviation-promotion 
Se ery greater potential value for the future. recommendations of its own, an American 

“It seems mot impossible that repeated committee was appointed by CAA in 1945 
3 Jone ooservations using this cytological (cell It consists of representatives of 10 govern 
ee.’ tudy) method will reveal the earliest ment agencies and two air transport as 
Joseph anges of cancer,” is the opinion embodied _ sociations. It is known as the Subcommittee 





ee enk n the Award citation. on Facilitation of International Civil Avia 
2 J. G When the changes in cells revealed by tion, and is dubbed FAL for short. Cancerous Cells 











e ciimmaton of transit isas for persons 
who are in continuous transit across the 
United States from one country to another. 
Also important is elimination of the neces- 
sity of obtaining a CAA permit for con 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
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duct of private flights or flights not in 
furtherance of a business involving the car- 
riage of mail, persons or cargo into the 
United States. 
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Polio Study in Paulding 


> A TEAM of over 25 polio fighters and 
public health experts gathered from all part 
f the nation, moved into Paulding, Ohio, 


ecently to begin what is considered a 


unique study of a rural poliomyelitis epi 


ni 
; . 
Thus, the scientists hope to learn more 

yout how polio is spread and why it 

i s i } i » 

Paulding Coun t held of t in 


ration, | een threatened with b 

; oo 
ing a second Wyt Va., with 32 r 
yorted ca ynd four deaths trom polio 


of August. With a population 
15,000, the county has an epidemi 


200 cases per 100,000 


ite of more than 

population. Authorities consider 40 cases 
per 100,000 to be a major epidemic 

This epidem > in some ways Similal 
to Wrtheville’s it apparently not as 
evere,”” Freeble, chief of 


re.” said Dr. C. R 
h Department’s commun 


able dist liVISIO on 
Paulding 
The spec i researcn 
wer Dr. Free direction. It was 
gathered at the request of Dr. John D 
Porterfield, director of the Ohio Depart 
ment of Health. About 15 of the experts 
are being furnished by the Communicable 
Disease Center, U. S. Public Health Serv 
Dr. R. A. Vonderlehr, medical director 
the center, said that scientists 


11 1 
team Will WOrK 


n charge of 
have been sent from Atlanta, Montgomery, 
Ala., Charleston, W. Va., and other points. 
The others of the team are state health de 
partment personne! 

Dr. Ralph S Paffenbarger, 
Disease Center 


Communi 


( ible epidemiolog st, 1S 


PSYCHIATRY 


Wor k- 
ire physicians, statisticians, 
veterin 


held director of the epidemic team 
ing under him 
entomologists, 


nurses, engineers, 
arians and laboratory authoriues on virus 
disease. 

“From our past experience we know 
that there are no steps we can take now 


to arrest the progress ol the epidemic,” Dr. 
Paffenbarger said. “We do, however, want 
to make a thorough study hope 
that some clue will be uncovered which will 
make 


] ] 
epidemics. At the same time we also want 


in the 


possible in future to stop such 
to provide such immediate aid as the com 
munity needs.” 

Here is how the research team will work: 
Medical epidemiologists will investigate all 
the circumstances surrounding the occur- 
rence of each paralytic case and conduct 
other research 

Statisticians will make door-to-door sur 
veys to measure the incidence of paralytic 
disease against that of other diseases which 
might be so-called “hidden,” or unrecog 
nized, polio 

Laboratory physicians will collect virus 
samples for study. 

Engineers will conduct an environmental 
survey, studying all the factors in the en- 
vironment which might bear on the polio in- 
cidence. These might include food, water, 
milk and sewage. 

Entomologists will check the insect popu 
lation and collect specimens. 

A veterinarian will study the diseases of 
inimals which might, in some way, be 
related to the human poliomyelitis. 
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Factors in Breakdown 


> ENVIRONMENT ) Most cases more 
mportant than eredit in determinin 
reakdown under strain, it appears from 
tudies with animals at the behavior di 
yn of Roscoe B. Jackson Mem 
ratory in Bar Harbor, Me 
! nm imdividu ise, however, th 
may be true. Minor differences 


heredity may make very great differences 
when animals are placed in a stress situa 
tion serious enough to produce breakdowns 
in some animals. Under ordinary conditions 
difference may be unim 
makes 


the: hereditary 
portant, Dut in a stress situation 


lifference bet n breakdown and no 
ikdown for the individual. 
The time when any social relationship 


important from the stand 


‘cIns IS Very 
point of preventing breakdowns and foster- 


od mental health, the scientists sus 


studies 


from their 

The reason is that learning which takes 
place at that time may determine the nature 
of future relationships. For dogs the most 
important critical period takes placé from 
about three to six weeks of age. Puppies 
have their tails cut off at one week 
example, show no difference in 


which 


' 


ol age, tor 


behavior from normal littermates. But a 
grown dog that had to be assisted in the 
delivery of her puppies, during which con 
siderable unavoidable pain was caused, can- 
not be picked up by the person who as- 
sisted at delivery without yelping as if 
in pain. 

While social factors, or environment, in 
many cases produce the stress that leads 
to breakdown, the nature of social adjust- 
ment patterns is itself in part determined 
by heredity and thus in part influences the 
likelihood of stress. 

A factor which causes stress in one kind 
of animal may not do so in another, the 
scientists found. Dogs are badly upset by 
isolation, but mice are much less troubled 
by it. Within a single species, however, some 
dogs adjust themselves well to confinement 
whereas others cannot sit still even for short 
periods. . 

Details of the studies are reported by 
Dr. J. Paul Scott, director of the Jackson 
Laboratory's behavior division, to the As 
sociation for Nervous and Mental Disease 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 
Radioactive Eggs Trace 
Growth of Chickens 


> RADIOACTIVE tracers from Oak Ridge 
are enabling veterinary scientists to follow, 
» 


step by step, the growth of a chicken from 


an egg. 
Radioisotopes of phosphorus, calcium, 
potassium, sodium, iodine, sulfur, iron, 


manganese, cobalt, zinc and carbon are 
now being used in poultry studies, Drs. C 
l.. Comar of Oak Ridge and O. E. Goff 
of Knoxville, Tenn., told the American 
Veterinary Medical Association in Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

“Hot” phosphorus, for example, is trac 
ing the formation of egg yolk and the de 
velopment of chicken embryos, and helping 
scientists tag invisible viruses in infected 
eggs. Calcium and phosphorus isotopes 
trace the way a chicken utilizes those ele 
ments from its feed. Radioactive iodine is 
aiding studies of the thyroid gland in poul 
try. 

Meanwhile, a committee of the AVMA 
has tackled she monumental task of putting 
all the diseases of animals into a single 
nomenclature. No one knows exactly how 
many animal ailments there are, but the 
AVMA’s aim is to standardize disease classi 
fication according to origin and thus elimi 
nate the use of several names for the same 
disease. 

A new blood serum test for spotting dis 
temper in foxes was reported by Drs. M 
Savan and C. A. Brandly of the University 
of Wisconsin. They said the disease is now 
causing serious American fur 
farms. In the new test, blood from a fox 
is mixed with a special virus preparation 
If the animal is infected, a characteristic 
reaction takes place. 

Science News Letter, October 14, 1950 
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Search for Science Talent 


The national search for students possessing scientific 
ability is entering its tenth year. The present Korean situation 
points up the need for such talent. 


> A NATIONWIDE search for boys and 
girls with research ability in science started 
Sept. 28. 

High 27,000 public, 
private and parochial schools in continental 
USA were invited to enter the Tenth An 
nual Science Talent Search and compete for 
$11,000 in Westinghouse Science Scholar- 
ships to continue their education in science. 
In announcing the Science Talent Search 
for the tenth consecutive time, Watson 
Davis, director of Science Service, which 
conducts the search through Science Clubs 
of America, called the attention of school 
ulministrators to the need for more people 
trained in science. 

“The present Korean situation,” Mr. 
Davis said, “points up the urgency of keep 
ing our scientific resources constantly re 
plenished so our country will be in a state 
of readiness to move forward in war or 
peace. The greatest resource is the talent of 
our boys and girls. It must be recognized 
and cultivated wherever it can be found.” 


school seniovs in 


Principals and science teachers in sec- 
ondary schools throughout the country are 
now receiving instructions on “How To 
Search for Science Talent.” They will 
learn how to recognize science talent among 
their students and encourage those bovs and 
girls to. enter the Tenth Annual Science 
Talent Search. 

They will send for and after Nov. 15 
receive about 14,000 sets of entry materials 
so their qualifying seniors can enter the 
competition for $11,000 in scholarships. 
Thousands of seniors will comply with al! 
requirements for entry right in their own 
schools. 

From the 14,000 entries it is estimated 
about 3,500 will complete all entry require 
ments. Of these, 40 will be named as na 
tional winners and will receive 5-day, all-ex 
penses-paid trips to Washington, D. C., to 
attend the Annual Science Talent Institute. 

Another 260 will be named for honorab!e 
mention. All 300 will be recommended to 
colleges, universities and technical school; 
of their own choice. As in the past, it is 
expected many will receive offers of finan 
cial assistance for college educations from 
other sources on the basis of this honor. 

To comply with entry rules each contest 
ant must take a three-hour science aptitude 
examination in his own school, submit per- 
sonal and scholastic records and write a 
report of about 1,000 words on “My Scien 
tific Project.” The examination may be 
taken anytime from Dec. 11 through Dec. 


16. 


All entries must be in the offices of Sci 
ence Clubs of America by midnight, Wed 
nesday, Dec. 27, when the competition 
closes. 

Winners and honorable mentions will be 
announced late in January, 1951, and the 
40 winners will come to Washington, D. C., 
in March, 1951. After five days of meeting 
the nation’s outstanding scientists, of learn 
ing about the latest developments in science 
and of visiting places of historic and scien 
tific interest, the winners will receive schol 
arships ranging in size from $100 to 
$2,800. 

Through the nine years of its existence 
the Annual Science Talent Search has lo 
cated 360 winners and 2,340 honorable men- 
tions. These young people are now mak 
ing their mark in scientific circles. Many of 
them already have from one to four de 
grees in science and are active as chemists, 
physicicts, doctors, mathematicians, engi- 
neers, biologists, astronomers and in many 
other fields of science. Some have made im 
portant contributions to their fields of 
study and others are well along in their 
preparation to do so. 

The objectives of the 
Search are: 

1. To discover and foster the education 
of boys and girls whose scientific skill, talent 
and ability indicate potential creative origi- 
nality and warrant scholarships for their 
development. 

2. To focus the attention of large num- 
bers of scientifically gifted youths on the 
need for perfecting scientific and research 
skill and knowledge so that they can in- 
crease their capacities for contributing to the 
rehabilitation of a war-dislocated world and 
to help the United States, with the aid of 
science, to lead the world to permanent 


peace. 


Science Talent 


>? 


3. To help make the American public 
aware of the varied and vital role science 
piays in world affairs and in raising the 
standard of living. 

High school seniors in some states will 
have a double chance to win scholarships 
through state Science Talent Searches run 
concurrently with the national competition 
and by special arrangement with Science 
Clubs of America. 

In 1951 the following states will hold 
these competitions: Connecticut, District of 
Columbia, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Montana, New Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, 
Virginia, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 


247 


The Science Talent Search is conducted 
annually by Science Clubs of America, ad- 
ministered by Science Service. It is made 
financially possible by the Westinghouse Ed 
ucational Foundation of the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation. 

For complete details of the Science Talent 
Search write to Science Clubs of America, 
1719 N St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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ICHTHYOLOGY 
Lime in Lake Gives More, 
Better Trout and Bass 


> FROM stunted bullheads and undersized 
panfish to shining lake trout and fresh 
water bass is the transformation wrought by 
two Wisconsin scientists who sowed ordi- 
nary lime in small, swamp-surrounded bog 
lakes. 

Drs. Arthur D. Hasler and Oscar M. 
Brynildson of the University of Wisconsin 
found they could change the chemical char- 
acter of lake water—and enable more and 
better fish to live in it—by treating certain 
lakes in the same way farmers fertilize their 
soil, using lime to combat acidity. 

The zoologists found lime reduced the 
brown, acid discoloration of water in swamp- 
fed lakes. Sunlight could then penetrate 
and more plants would grow on the bot- 
tom, thereby increasing the oxygen content 
of the water. Presto, trout and bass could 
live in the lakes, where before there had 
not been enough air for these fighting fish. 

Science News Letter, October 14, 1950 





ELECTRONS MULTIPLY — The 
photograph portrays the breakdown 
of nitrogen gas under a high tran- 
sient electric voltage. From pictures 
of this type, scientists are learning 
more about the detailed mechanisms 
by which electrons and ions destroy 
insulating materials. 
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lhe British Department of Scientific an -- —— 


Industrial Research has begun a series of 


MEDICINE 
Patient Survives Removal 
Of Both Adrenal Glands 


xperiments, however, using the clinker 
sh from incinerators, acid and types of 
bacteria to eliminate production of this gas 
from underwater garbage dumps. 








> A CASE in which both vital, cortisone 


producing adrenal glands have been re One method is to divide a large sinkhole VETERINARY MEDICINE 
) fron yatie it] lood pres ito smaller lag h dikes built of ° ° 
ed from a patient with high blood pr¢ n maller lagoons with dikes built of al 
ure and diabetes reported by Drs. D the inert clinker. Putrescent refuse is then Find Cocker Spanic! 
> os — . ” 
M. Green of Chicago, J. N. Nelson and G dumped into each lagoon so quickly that it With “Blue Baby Heart 


is filled before the gas nuisance can develop. 


Smalley o 
> A COCKER spaniel with the rare condi- 


\. Dodds of Seattle and R. E. 








Billings, Mont, in the JouRNAL OF THI If some gas is put off, acid is added to the I 
AmericAN Mepicat Association (Oct. 7) water to prevent further growth of the tion called a “blue baby” heart is reported 
rhe patient is a young married woman  “ecay bacteria. by doctors at the State College of Wash- 
o developed diabetes at the age of six Other types of bacteria are also being ‘ston in Pullman, W ash. ‘ 
nd high blood pressure at the age of 20, d as possible ways to eat up the hydro rhe dog had difficulty in breathing. When 
ght years before the operation. The high gen sulfide as fast as it is produced. If it became excited, it would faint. Its skin 
lood pressure condition was severe and they prove feasible, this new form of bac had a bluish unge. In human beings, these | 
getting worse. For two years before teriological warfare may help to solve Eng signs would indicate one of several defects 
operation she had attacks of headache, in land’s serious shortage of garbage disposal ol the heart which have come to be labeled 
tense nervousness, flushing of the face and space and give the British more land for “blue baby” conditions. , 
indness. Her ankles were swollen, she housing or agriculture he veterinarians found that a duct be 
d trouble breathing and pain around het Science News Letter, October 14, 1950 "Ween two chambers of the spaniel’s heart, 
et. Her kidneys also were effected. B which should have closed soon after birth, 
1use of the severity of her condition and  pyysics had fematned open. Blood which normally 
evidence from scientific research that ° would have passed through the lungs be- 
bnormal adrenal gland function plays a Measure Velocity of Water fore going to the body by-passed the lungs : 
part in high blood pressure, and even in By Sound Waves through this tac and ene body was 
liabetes, the patient, her husband and robbed of vital oxygen in the bloodstream. 
dactore decided to undertake the drasti As in humans, such congenital heart 
has > THE velocity of water in the discharge conditions in animals are quite rare, the 
When n ind 15 months after ti from turbines in hydroelectric plants may veterinarians said. Several cases in cattle 
operation ber heart and blond prewure we: : measured by passing sound waves in the were also reported, but from 2,000 post 
aba A ic ae ey ee ultrasonic region through the water, the mortem examinations at the Washington 
stig Ken uld read without eyeglasses, American Institute of Electrical Engineers veterinary medical school, only six serious 
the kidney disease had been arrested and Oa Peg CF to Rag tees 9B ln ea eg iene nage rap cite f 
Sishetes wean tanstesdie teaeevel. Sh is told in Ba imore heart irregularities were discovered. 
had to take insulin. however The method of using ultrasonics for this Science News Letter, October 14, 1950 2 
Her skin had darkened because of ee described a bk “ woe one ICHTHYOLOGY : 
Addison's d sease produced by removal of ~ a Gort « se Harbor, Pa 4 Water . — e 
the two adrenal glands. This disease which * .Y * The: agree Rae' -° : 7 engel Find 79 New Varieties 
used to be invariably fatal was kept under 9 O°" CY Penne ne by nine OF Fish at Bikini Atoll o 
mtrol by use of adrenal gland hormone aia * Ratt a 0 tevgestoaeraglir oon In 
The doctors reporting the case do no up to six feet per second > a Institution scientists f 
recommend removal of both adrenal gland a ee ce ai ai mai revealed that at least 79 new hy of fish - 
a treatment for either malignant hig diel j yey Ji ctin ‘iy i, xe Aen, potaaty were discovered at Bikini Atoll before and le 
blood pressure or diabetes. But they point rset F , pened os ys d after A-bomb tests in 1946. , rs 
out that this operation in a limited numbx ara eget Aig “ioe Ee ee Dr. Leonard P. Schultz said atomic radia ww 
of otherwise hopeless cases might lead to“! 5S See Leen. “daa amp tion had nothing to do with the sudden : 
etter understanding of the two diseas tations. In ei ve Sn method to the pres appearance of so many new varieties, al - 
ind to their treatment by chemical block. °° S@* © development a great many difhi- though some of the preserved fishes brought mn 
r agen ae a It now appears back from Bikini remained radioactive fo: me: 
aa Science News Letter, October 14, 1950 that ree difficulties may be overcome as long as a year. % 
ind the method applied to large scale The tremendous scientific project known ame 
CHEMISTRY surements. as Operation Crossroads made Bikini and 
° This method of using sound waves too its surrounding waters the most studied 
Garbage-Filled Gravel igh-pitched to be recognized by the hu- island in the Pacific, Dr. Schultz said. _ 
Pits Goal of English nan ear consists essentially of calculating For scientists in all fields, the summer-long Br 
iter velocity from the measured phase sojourn on the lonely atoll was a windfall. D 
: oP ngle between the transmitted ultrasonic The work of sorting and identifying the ' 
> ABAND( INED quarries § and Hooded signal and the signal received after passing Smithsonian fish collection is still far from 
gravel pits which pockmark the English through the body of moving water, they complete. A total of 481 different species >] 
ountryside are heey turned back into tated have been distinguished so far. hel 
evel usable farmland, filled with England's Instruments to pick up the sound waves Some of the fish are fantastic in appear ct 
areas ; ifter they passed through the water were nce. One of the smallest fish in the world, D. 
This would be a simple process but placed on the wall of the water duct op a coral-dweller little more than half an ig 
one major and literal—headache, the fou posite the transmitter and “displaced some inch long, was found. The Smithsonian I 
smelling, paint-blackening gas called hyd: definite distance along the principal axis also got a giant puffer, a cardinal fish with com 
gen sulfide. When garbage decays, pa , of flow.” From this the phase angle: was 4 belly stripe that lights in the dark, and ener 
larly in water, the living organisms which —gerermined. Errors of less than two percent flatheads which were ostriches in reverse— to | 
break . down release pom quantities Of were obtained in measurements in the test they lived completely covered by sand ex Mas 
iydrogen sulfide, much to the displeasure gy. cept for their mouths. have 
of any one living downwind Science News Letter, October 14, 1950 Science News Letter, October 14, 1950 300 
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MEDICINE 
Standardization of 
Test Tube Dads Urged 


> MORE care and standardization in se 
lection of test tube fathers is urged by Dr. 
Murray Russell of Beverly Hills, Calif., in 
a report to the JouRNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
Mepicat Association (Oct. 7) in Chicago, 
Il. 

The demand for artificial insemination 
is increasing, he points out. War injuries 
which have increased the ranks of relatively 
and absolutely infertile men constitute part 
of the reason for the increased requests 
physicians are getting for this procedure. 
Difficulties and objections to adoption also 
account for the increase. 

“In the past it was not uncommon,” Dr. 
Russell points out, “for a donor to be 
chosen at random from among university 
students or hospital interns. He was, and 
still may be, approached at the last moment 
for the donation without examination, blood 
studies or determination of his fertility. 

“Many so chosen were never fathers. This 
haphazard choosing oftentimes ended in 
failure of insemination with loss of valu 
able time, money and effort. It was fraught, 
also, with risk to the potential mother of 
transmission of venereal or hereditary dis 
eases and incompatibilities of blood types.” 

Items which Dr. Russell says should be 
checked in selecting donors are: complexion, 
height, weight, color of eyes and_ hair, 
schooling, intellectual background, religion, 
family background, presence or absence of 
such diseases as asthma, diabetes and al 
lergies, frequency of twins and triplets in 
the donor’s family, complete medical and 
venereal history, number of children sired 
and their state of health, occurrence of pre- 
mature births, stillbirths and miscarriages 
of the donor’s natural wife, urinalysis, sero 


blood 


logic tests, Rh typing and semen 
inalysis. 

Science News Letter, October 14, 1950 
ENGINEERING 


Brains Aid Cancer 
Detection Test Search 


> ELECTRONIC calculating machines are 
helping in the search for early cancer de 
ction tests, Dr. Gilbert W. King of Arthur 
Ly. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., chemical 
ngineering firm, reported in Endicott, N. Y. 

The punch card machines are used to 
compare spectrum patterns of abnormal 
chemicals in urine which might give clues 
to the presence of cancer. Physicians at 
Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston 
have accumulated such patterns for nearly 
500 substances that may be significant in 


Science News Letter for October 14, 1950 


spotting early cancer. But comparing and 
matching patterns by ordinary methods 
may take as long as a week. The punch 
card method completes the job in a few 
minutes, which is more than 350 times faster 
than conventional methods. 

Dr. King gave details of the punch card 
method at a special seminar on industrial 
computation sponsored by the International 
Business Machines Corporation. 

Science News Letter, October 14, 1950 


SAFETY 


One Hundred Million in 
Critical A-Bomb Areas 


million Americans live 
within “critical target areas” which are 
likely to be attacked by A-bombs should 
an all out war come, the National Security 
Washington, D. C., 


> ONE hundred 


Resources Board in 
warns. 

The NSRB’s Office of Civil Defense 
sent to all state governors copies of maps 
indicating the critical target areas within 
their cities and suggesting that they im 
mediately begin planning the civil defense 
of those areas. 

Plans, a booklet accompanying the maps 
said, should be based on areas of mutual 
aid and mobile support. The other 50,000, 
000 Americans, according to the booklet, 
are expected to supply aid and support to 
critical target areas in their vicinity. 

Three kinds of critical targets are indi 
cated: Type I, industrial-metropolitan areas; 
Type II, industrial areas; and Type III, 
metropolitan Some critical target 
areas are so secret that they are not indicated 
on the maps, although the booklet assumes 
the governors concerned will know about 
them and plan accordingly. 

Science News Letter, October 14, 1950 


areas. 


MEDICINE 


Obesity Considered 
As Disease 


> OBESITY, or overweight, “should be re 
garded as a disease,” states the JouRNAL o1 
THE AMERICAN Mepicat Association (Oct. 
7). 

“Of immediate importance in the control 
of arteriosclerosis (hardening of the arteries) 
is the need for curbing obesity,” the edi 
torial states. 

Research implicating the fatty substance, 
cholesterol, in the cause of artery hardening 
needs to be continued. But, the editorial 
warns, “it seems unwise” to ban from the 
diet foods containing cholesterol if there 
is risk of sacrificing nourishing qualities 
unless there is clearcut evidence for the bene 
ficial effect on the artery condition. 


Physicians are warned against misleading 
advertising claims proposing other substances 
as substitutes for the cholesterol-containing 


foods. 
Science News Letter, October 14, 1950 
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ENGINEERING 
Tarred Roads No Longer 
Hazard in Rainy Weather 


> BRITISH scientists, by a new treatment 
for crushed stone, have ended the ruin 
a heavy rainfall can cause to a freshly 
tarred road. 

Many asphalt roads are maintained by 
spraying a film of tar on the road surface 
and covering the film with crushed stone. 
If it rains too soon, the wet stone will not 
stick to the tar. Traffic scatters the stone, 
and the dressing has to be done all over 
again. 

A coating of creosote, mixed with a chem- 
ical wetting agent and applied to the stone, 
has been found to keep out the water. The 
result, tested on roads in many parts of 
England, is that the stone sticks to the 
road no matter how hard or how soon it 
rains after the dressing has been applied. 

The new treatment, though it adds an 
initial expense, will save thousands of dol 
lars by eliminating waste in highway main 
tenance. 
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ENGINEERING 


Robot-Controlled Tools 
“Plan” Like Human Beings 


> ROBOT-controlled machine tools, auto 
matic pilots for airplanes and the giant 
new mechanical computers have reached a 
point where they now “plan” and “act” 
along lines of human reasoning. 


The vacuum tubes in a modern electronic 
amphifier affect each other much as do peo 
ple who work together, Herbert K. Weiss, 
an Army ballistics research scientist, ‘said 
in New York in a lecture sponsored by the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

The basic principle of the new machines 
is “feedback control,” Mr. Weiss said. Such 
systems give a machine a built-in plan of 
action. They compare the machime’s progress 
with the desired objective, and if there is 
any discrepancy, adjust the machine auto 
matically to correct the situation. 


But these near-human powers are not 
enough. The design of feedback systems has 
advanced so much that machines actually 
have critical judgment, the Army scientist 
stated. 

Such an electronics system, he said, may 
have to examine its sources of information 
with a sharp eye, separating true informa 
tion from false and acting only on data 
which it, the machine, concludes is reliable. 


Mr. Weiss, who works at the Army Ord 
nance ballistics research laboratory at the 
Aberdeen, Md., Proving Ground, said such 
powers are really very simple. They have 
been developed, he said, through use of 
basic principles in mechanical, electrical 
and communication engineering, probability 
theory and “operational mathematics.” 

Science News Letter, October 14, 1950 





MEDICINE 


New Hope for the 


Relief for burns has top medical research priority. 
For the first aider the rule is to relieve pain, prevent infec- 


tion and treat shock. 


By JANE STAFFORD 


Ti { n a ‘ | ator Lomb first a 
> BURNS and how to cure them are to 
y's hottest medical problem, thanks to 
danger of A-bomb radiation added to 


the more peaceful accidents such as smok 
burns is to 
badly, the 
best treatment 


prevent 
them. But if ar burned 


you will get the 


cnances al 
rid has « r been able to y ) 
im 
Ugly, dangerou uurns with the flesh 
‘rally cooked 1d charred and the skin 
( illy destroy “dl ; C illed thi d dl gre 
urns. The sign of a second degree burn 
the blister, though you cannot always 
c y this sign immediately, because tl 


blisters may not form until hours or even 


First Degree Burns 


first degree burn, unlike murder, 
is the least The reddened skin of 
a mild wind or sunburn is an example of 
a first degree burn. The damage is con 
fined to the most superficial layers of the 
skin which may “peel” in small powdery 
flakes. If you blistered after that day at the 
beach, however, you had a second degree 
burn. How sick you were depended on how 
skin got that seriously 


The 
serious. 


much of 


burned 


The 


1] 


your 


surface burned 


the burn plays a 
part in the severity of the burn. Up to 
World War, first 


the tuume of the 
] 


degree burns involving twothirds of the 


amount ol body 
the 


as the degree of 


is WN 
second 


body surface and, in adults, second-degr 

burns involving one-third of the body sur 
face were generally fatal. But in 1945 a 
Navy surgeon could report the recovery 
and return to duty within three months 
of a young Marine who had second and 
third degree burns over 83% of his body. 


To get such results requires practically the 


hole armory of medical weapons from 
gauze to steaks and the surgeon’s skin 
graltting instruments And it requires also 
1 corps of trained medical personnel 

Discovery of the sulfa drugs and then 


of penicillin and other antibiotics has 
greatly aided the victims of severe burns. 
Infection has long been a major problem 
in burns, particularly 1 occurring in 
disasters in which the victims may 
other wounds besides the burn. In the event 


of an atomic disaster, the infection prob- 


he se 


have 


n is greater because radiation from the 
bomb reduces resistance to infection. 

Medical scientists have not yet agreed on 
the best method of fighting infection in 
burns. Some believe that sulfa drugs or 
penicillin should be put directly onto the 
f an ointment, 
when the first dressing is put on. 

Others think it better to put nothing on 
the burn itself except a sterile dressing or 
a sterile dressing impregnated with petro 
latum. This group thinks the penicillin or 
other anti-infection drug should be given 
by hypodermic injection, as in the case of 


burn, usually in the form of 


pneumonia or other infection, to be carried 
to the burned area and all other parts of 
the body by the blood stream. But, says the 
other side, this method of giving penicillin 
requires more trained personnel to give 
the hypodermic injections. 

Both agree that when there are 
other wounds besides burns, as there are 
likely to be in case of an atomic or other 
great disaster, “shots” of penicillin would 


sides 


ave to be given. 

The solution may come, at least for 
atomic bomb burn victims, through aureo 
mycin or some other antibiotic which is ef- 
fective when given by mouth in pills or 


] 
Capsules. 


Exposure Treatment 


One of the methods of treating burns 
under trial in a couple of burn re- 
search centers is the “exposure method.” 
With this method nothing is put on the 
burn. It is left completely exposed to the 
iir, but the burned part is immobilized in 
Good healing of superficial 
burns, without infection in one to four 
weeks, has been reported with this method. 
Penicillin “shots” are given the patient as 
part of the treatment. How well this 
method works with deep burns that ex- 
tend through all layers of skin and sub- 
skin tissue remains to be seen. 

Direct opposite of the exposure method 

the pressure dressing which came into 
use during World War II and has continued 
in use since then. These are large pads of 
absorbent, resilient material bandaged on 
tightly and left in place for a week or 10 
days. With this dressing pain is greatly re 
lieved and almost all superficial burns, mild 
or deep, heal in one to four weeks if infec- 
tion does not develop. 

Nylon is also on trial as a burn dressing. 
English doctors have been trying nylon 
bags to cover burned hands and pieces of 
nylon to cover other burned areas. 


now 


some 


way 
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Burned 


Flash burns, such as come in atomic at- 
tacks, and also in explosions, are superficial 
but extremely painful. Small doses of mor- 
phine or codeine do a good job of relieving 
pain in superficial burns, and even in deep 
burns, especially when the burn is covered. 
The covering of the burn alone does much 
to relieve pain and this is one reason 
medical scientists have been working hard 
to find good simple ways of covering burns 
without contaminating them for use in 
large scale disasters. 


Morphine’s Second Role 


Morphine, however, may turn oyt to have 
another important value in treatment of 
burns besides that of relieving pain. It may 
reduce the swellings from accumulations 
of fluid, known medically as edema, which 
come with severe burns. In studies with 
guinea pigs, scientists have found significant 
decreases in the swellings with increasing 
doses of morphine given before the burn. 
The studies are still going on and it is 
not known yet whether the preliminary re 
sults will prove out, especially when ap 
plied to burned humans instead of burned 
guinea pigs. 

Severely burned patients suffer shock, 
anemia and, if they survive the first shock 
period, a kind of poisoning from the absorp- 
tion of poison products from the burned 
tissues or from infection or both. Plasma, 
the fluid part of the blood, as well as red 
blood cells are lost from the circulation 





BURN DESIGN—Survivor of an 


atomic bomb blast, this Japanese 

woman was burned in a pattern corre- 

sponding to the dark portions of 4 

kimono she wore. Where the garment 

was tight across the skin, the heat 

flash burned through, charring the 
flesh. 
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into the burned tissues. 

Plasma and blood albumin help fight 
the shock. But severely burned patients 
need whole blood as well. As one docto1 
puts it, burned patients “seem to burn up 
transfused blood.” 

An A-bomb needs even more 
blood because the radiation from the bomb 
damages the blood-forming organs in his 


This makes 


body. 
not 


vicum 


him worse prey, also, 
the burn o: 
wounds but to those in the air 

the burn patient fluid 
part of the blood, this also must be replaced, 
and ls and vita 


minerais 
: : = at b] 1 
nins. So vlasma, albumin, ooc 


to germs only in other 


Because loses the 


is must salt other 
whole 
ind salt solutions are given by vein and as 
soon as he can drink and swallow, fluids of 


all kinds are “forced.” 


Proteins for Patients 


Steaks and their equivalent in good pro 
“must” in the diet of the burn 


tein are a 
ae 
patient. \ protern ration of at least 125 
mn : 
grams per day is advised. That is four 


ounces or more, and the four ounces means 
protein, not meat. It would take at 
a pound of sirloin steak, weighed 
without the bone, to furnish the four ounces 
of protein. 

Because of the amounts of 
that would be needed to victims of 
an atomic attack, scientists are vigo~ously 
pushing research on blood substitutes. More 
correctly, these should be called plasma 
substitutes, because so far no knows 
of any real substitute for whole blood. Of 
the plasma substitutes, useful for fighting 
shock and therefore important, dextran 
seems at present to hold most promise. 
This is a Swedish product developed dur 
ing World War II, a by-product of sugar 
manufacture. 

Being pushed also, under the American 
Red Cross national blood program, is re 
search into ways of keeping whole blood 


just 


] , 


east 


vast blood 


Save 


one 


or red blood cells longer. At present, three 
weeks is the limit of the useful life of red 
cells and therefore of 

that has been drawn from the body. Any 
material extension of this time limit would 


make possible stockpiling of blood on a 


larger large 
catastrophes. 

Burns are expected to make up anywhere 
from one-fifth to one-half the casualties in 
such an attack. 

Estimates based on the Japanese experi 


‘ i 1,1 
blood whole vO ood 


scale for use in case of scale 


ence may be too high. With any warning 
of the attack, large numbers of people 
should be find from the 
heat flash accompanying the bomb burst. II 
ire-ighting plans now being made are 
arried out, it should be possible to reduce 
the number of burn casualties still further, 
ecause many of these were caused by un 
ontrolled fires after the atom bombings 

1 Japan. 

Several thousand severe burn casualties, 
iowever, can be expected in any community 
that is atom bombed. It is to care for these 
as well as for the victims with serious 


able to shelter 
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shirt, 


HEAD BANDAGE—A 
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“e 


old sheet or handkerchief makes an open 


face bandage to keep the air from a facial burn or scald. 





HAND BANDAGE—Place a dressing over the wounded area; 


then secure 


as shown above. 








LEG BANDAGE—Start diagonally, take the longer lower end firmly around 


the ankle once, then spiral up the leg and tie the ends. 


bleeding, broken bones and torn and 
mangled flesh, that 20,000,000 lay 


must be trained in first aid. 


persons 


Some of you, through your local civil de 
may be called to take 
special training for work on a burn team. 
Sut everyone can learn the simple, immedi 
ate first aid treatment for burns, whethe: 
caused by an upset pot of 
boiling liquid on the kitchen stove. 
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fense organizations, 


atom bombs or 


MEDICINE 


The How of First 
Aid to Burns 


The first thing to remember about a 
burn, no matter how severe or slight, or 
what the cause, is to keep it from getting 
infected. In other words, keep germs out, 
just as you are careful to keep germs out 
of an open cut or other wound. 








You might think that a burn would be 
tl 


sterile, all the germs killed by the heat that 
seared the flesh. Hospital experience, how 
ever, shows that this is not the case 


If you can get the patient to a doctor, 
burn station quickly, you d 
anything on the burn 


clothing does not brush 


ho pital or 


not need to pul 
Watch to scc tl it 


iwainst it, that no one coughs, sneezes « 


in the case of children, weeps into or ont 


atom Domo 


In case of an 
ses of burn injuries, it may 


often in other « 
not be possible to get the victim to medical 
aid very quickly. In such a case, put a 
sterile dressing on the burn to cover it and 


protect it both from the air and from germs 


dressing will 


help ease the 
covering over a burn helps to 
stop the pain—but do not use just any 


wering. At Hiroshima 


ground potato and 


The sterile 
pain. Any 
people put rice 
flour, raw cucumber 
juice on burns. This, says Dr. Everett Idris 
Evans, burn authority at Richmond, Va., 
“undoubtedly accounted for the widespread 
though these 
pain 


subsequent infection,” even 


“gee : 
substances apparently did relieve 
If you have no sterile dressings at hand, 


, 
ise the very cleanest cloth you have. Iron 
ing the cloth or heating it in an oven w 
make it more near! 


“nh you put tne dressing on 


~ 


} 


y sterile and germ-ti 
Be careful wl! ! 
nd bandage it in place to avoid touching 


the burn or coughing or snee 


MEDICINE 


Mumps Vacc 


> A VACCINE against mumps will 


wailable commercially. Two pharma 


soon 


utical manufacturing companies, Eli Lilly 


ind Company of Indianapolis and Lederle 


Laboratories, Pear] River, N. Y., have been 
licensed by the National Institutes of Health 
in Washington to produce mumps vaccines. 
The Lederle product is now on the market 

Credit for making the first mumps va 


to Dr. Karl 


; 


Institutes of 


cine in history has been given 
Habel of the U. S. National 
Health. He first attacked the mumps prob 
lem in 1940, when Army, Navy and Pub 
lic Health authorities were expecting larg 
scale mumps outbreaks in military training 
camps such as occurred during World War 
1. Dr. Habel succeeded in getting the mumps 
' mene » chick emi Foll 

virus to grow on cnict embryos oOllow 

lab 

da i ) 


ing this he prepared a vaccine on 
ratory scale. Unpublished results of su 
in trials with this vaccine in 1946 hav 
to development of the vaccines by the manu 
facturing houses 

At Lederle Laboratories, D 
Cabasso worked out development of 
Lederle product under the direction of D 


Herald R. Cox 


The vaccine 


1 } 1 


5 expected to De used chierly 


in schools, camps and other institutions 


when outbreaks of mumps threaten. It prob 


bly will not be advised at present for 
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Nurses and doctors in hospitals wear face 
masks, you know, when dressing a burn 
to keep germs from their breath getting 
into the burn. 

If the first sterile dressing does not relieve 
he pain, put another one on top of the 
first, without disturbing the first one. The 
econd one very likely will stop the pain. 

You can reassure a burn victim who com 
plains of the pain by telling him that the 
painful burns are not the serious ones. This 
is because in serious burns, the nerve end 
ings are destroyed and the patient does not 
feel any however, tell this 


pain. Do not, 
to the burn victim if | 


he does not complain 
ot pain 

Many people have a tube or jar of medi 
cated burn ointment in the home medicine 
chest or first aid kit. Tannic acid was once 
used by doctors to treat burns and 
contaming it were 
tannic acid was 


' ide ly 


ointments widely sold 


Later, doctors found that 
not good medicine for burns and now they 
do not advise it. Some burn ointments have 
medicines in them to relieve the pain. Most 
} t if 
that li 


he ywever, adv ise 


yuthorities now, 
you do use an ointment, you use a 
bland petrolatum oimtment of jelly, such 
as Vaseline petrok um jelly. 

Shock, the third thing the first aider 


must be prepared to handle in burn cases, 
is a subject for a lesson in itself, 
shock 1S 
myury 
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particularly 
since something to consider in 


ny major 


ine Available 


vaccination of children, because no 
makes a 


Mumps is seldom a serious dis 


rouun 


one knows how long it person 
immune 
, 


ise in childhood and an attack gives life 


long immunity. Because it is more serious 
in adults, particularly men, parents might 
lvi the vaccine if their cl 

t | 


Ise il 
to it during an outbreak 


i to na\ 


dren are exposed 
in the community. 

The Army has no plans for using the vac 
cine at present. Although World War I ex 
perience with mumps outbreaks led to de 


velopment of the vaccine, mumps was not 
the expected problem during or since World 
War II. Reason for this, 
is that during the period between the two 
rural and 


authorities agree, 


vars increased travel brought 
city people into such frequent contact that 
most young people had been exposed to and 
cquired immunity to mumps by the tm 


they reached military training age. 


\ simple skin showing whether a 
verson is susceptible to mumps and a mort 


complicated blood test for immunity to th 
John F 


ilso made 


disease have been d veloped by D 
Enders of Harvard. Dr. Enders 
1 mumps vaccine, but since this was made 


om monkey salivary glands, it was not 
practical 


for large scale development. 
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BIOLOGY 
Virus Breeding May Be 
Weapon Against Disease 


> RESULTS of virus breeding, which might 
become a new weapon in the fight against 
diseases such as influenza and poliomyelitis, 
were reported by Dr. Frank M. Burnet, 
director of the Walter and Eliza Hall In 
stitute, Melbourne, Australia, at the New 
York Academy of Sciences in New York. 

“Of high practical importance,” said Di 
Burnet was the discovery that the peculia: 
characteristics of one strain or type of in 
fluenza virus might under certain controlled 
conditions be acquired by another type of 
flu virus. 

In his laboratory he was able to transfe: 
the characteristic of turning to nerve tissue, 
which is a characteristic of the polio virus, 
to another type which so far has developed 
no tendency to turn toward nerve tissue. 

Although at present virus breeding is a 
research matter, a possible future applica 
tion might be development of vaccines for 
preventing diseases such as influenza. 
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PHYSICS 
Radiation Indicator Made 
50 Times More Effective 

> THI 


the University of California at Los An 
made “at least 50 time 


radiation indicator devek ped 


: : 
geles has been 


more effective” than the first model, it 
was reported. 
To get this great increase, the alcohol 


preservative in the chloroform used in the 
removed, Dr. George V 
Vaplin of the University’s staff announced 
Dr. Taplin, who works on the University’ 
\tomic revealed th 
new radiation indicator last February. 

The indicator is small, efficient and cheap, 
and can be made up in the shape of a 
cigarette lighter or a fountain pen. It con 
contains chloroform and a purple dye. When 
struck by X-rays or gamma rays, the purple 
dye turns yellow. 


indicator was 


Energy Project, first 


“By removing the alcohol preservative in 
the chloroform, the production of hydro 
chloric acid is increased,” said Dr. Taplin, 
“thus making it at least 50 times more ef 
fective than previous models.” 

The new device is called a “dosimeter’ 
because it measures the of radia 
tion that a person might receive when work 
radioactive material or when he 


“doses” 


ing near 
entered an atom-blasted area. 

Dr. Taplin believes it will be valuable in 
three ways: 


(1) As 


badge. 


a general personnel monitoring 


, 


(2) As an emergency personnel monitor 
ing device for those engaged in rescue work 
(3) As a strategically-placed area mont 
toring device. 
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Incurable Patient Recovers 


> THE “swift and dramatic” recovery of 
a 72-year-old woman who had been kept 
in a locked ward of Topeka State Hospital 
in Topeka, Kans., for 17 years as incurably 
insane was reported by Dr. James M. 
Mott, Jr., staff psychiatrist at the hospital. 

The recovery was not the result of any 
specific treatment, such as electroshock or 
medicines. Instead it seems to have re 
sulted from a change in the regimen at 
the hospital and a new staff of doctors who 
looked on all the patients as potentially 
curable. 

The patient had been sent to the hos 
pital at the age of 55 after she had tried 
to kill her husband. A year before that 
she had shown delusions and other signs 
of serious mental illness. All the years she 
was in the hospital she continued to have 
delusions that people were plotting against 
her and trying to prevent her being paroled 
to leave the hospital. She worked willingly 
and expertly in the sewing room and was 
very likeable, but made a nuisance of 
herself to patients and attendants because 
of shouted harangues about the gangs she 
thought were plotting against her. 

The fact that Dr. Mott looked on her 
as a patient who might recover, even though 
she had been considered incurable for 17 
years, and treated her in that way in every 
interview apparently what brought 
about her recovery. Previously a doctor 
had told her, she related, that “she might 
is well make up her mind she was going 
to be in the hospital the rest of her life, 
ind to settle down and make as happy an 
idjustment as she could.” She was so iso- 
lated from the world that she did not 
ven know about red and green stop lights 
mn city streets. 

Dr. Mott soon after his first contact with 
her took seriously her desire to leave the 
hospital. He began discussing some reality 
factors involved in her discharge, such as 
where she would live, arrangements for 
weekly visits to the hospital, and the like. 
He also pointed out, and she readily agreed, 
that most people thought much of what 
he said and did was “crazy” because they 
did not understand her. He persuaded her 
gradually not to talk about the “plotting 
riminals” except to him. 


was 


She gradually stopped having hallucina 
tions, began going down town, at first 
vith a companion, and after about six 
1onths of Dr. Mott’s treatment began ap- 
plying for jobs. Within eight months she 
as able to take a job as housekeeper for 
1 elderly woman with heart trouble. After 
hat woman died, the doctor who had 
wed for her and her relatives gave Dr. 


Mott’s patient excellent recommendations 
which 


helped her to find another job 
vhere she is now working satisfactorily. 

Although she has only been out of 
he hospital six months, and_ therefore 


cannot be considered “cured,” her recovery 
suggests, Dr. Mott thinks, that a 
attitude of expecting recovery should be 
taken toward the thousands of 
tients in mental hospitals who are 
labelled incurably insane. 
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ENTOMOLOGY 
Cannibal Mosquito Preys 
On “Carrier’’ Cousin 


> HAWAIIAN scientists are experimenting 
with a “cannibal mosquito” from Africa 
which feeds on its blood-sucking and dis 
ease-carrying cousins, trying to work out a 
program to control mosquito-borne diseases. 
The beneficial insects, known technically 
as Megarkinus brevipalpus, 
tivated and tested in a special breeding 
colony. They were imported by the Terri 
torial Board of Health from the South 
African Institute for Medical Research. 


are being cul 


The cannibal mosquito does not attack 
man or animals, entomologists say. But 
when it breeds in the same waters as more 
larvae eat the 
young, blood-sucking variety. 


dangerous mosquitos, the 


One variety of cannibal mosquito was im 








New... 


D-C INDICATING AMPLIFIERS 
stabilized for zero and gain 


More than straight amplifiers, these new D-C 
Indicating Amplifiers are stable, accurate 
measuring instruments as well. You can use 
them in almost any measurement of extremely 
small direct current or voltage. 
Actually three instruments in one, these am- 
plifiers can be used as— 

Direct-reading instruments 

Recorder preamplifiers 

Null detectors 
For details, write Leeds & Northrup Co., 4977 


Stenton Ave., Phila. 44, Pa. 
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ported into Hawaii in 1929 from the island 
of New Britain. These all died, however, 
before any practical tests could be under- 
taken. The African variety is believed to be 
sturdier. 

Dr. C. E. Pemberton, entomologist of the 
Hawatian Sugar Planters’ Association ex 
periment station, said the new variety has 
certain characteristics, different from the 
New Britain species, which may enable it 
to thrive under Hawaiian conditions. 

If the experiment is successful, scientists 
n Honolulu are hopeful that the mosquito 
ally will help control such mosquito-borne 
diseases as yellow fever and dengue fever. 
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The 
LaMOTTE FILTR-ION 


An Inexpens ve — 


Disposable unit for small scale 


production of 


CHEMICALLY PURE 
WATER 


for use in 
General Scientific Work 






4 
= 

Delivers neutral (pH 7.0) 
water free of mineral ions. Ideal 
source of water for pH work— 
soil testing—preparation of Re- 
agent Solutions——and many 


other uses where distilled water 
is now required. 


. 


Employs 
resins. 


new self-indicating 


Can be used anywhere—in 
the laboratory—in the home— 
in the field. Assured satisfaction 
—Banishes the distilled water 
problem. 


LAMOTTE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 


DEPT. ‘SNL’ TOWSON, BALTIMORE 4, MD. 
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Woodchuck 
> THIS is the time of year when you 
finally expect to learn how much wood 
woodchuck really chucks, assuming the 


pesky anima 


in 


your! 


handler, the 


ould chuck wood after spend 


g all summer digg tunnels through 


ing 
garden 
Not timbe: 


woodchuck is a 
| 


any. As a 
decided flop 


[The answer 1s, 


He bothers himself not at all in laying in 


f 


or 


supply of fire wood, for he has 
much better way to keep warm. By dint 
all the vegetables he has pilfered, he is 


butter-ball by the time 


winter's 


veritable frost be 


gins to sting his ears. His layers of fat will 
insulate him from the cold and supply 
enough energy to stay alive until another 
spring brings a new crop of good things 
to eat. 

It is amazing the fine, resounding reputa 
tion the woodchuck has built up for him 
lf. Not only is he considered a lumb« 
jack of the Paul Bunyan school, but under 


i 


alias, the groundhog, he is presumed to 
an infallible weather prognosticator. Each 

on Feb. 2 his opinion on the amount 
winter remaining is eagerly sought. Yet 
authentic on record of his 
having paid attention to 
) when it was in plain sight 


f o ' 
LOTCCASLS 


re 18 no case 


his shadow - 


“Ground 


might just as well be made 


flipping a 


coin. 
Che 


roundhog mat 
groundhog, or ma 


Woo ichuck, O 


call him what you please—is one of 


, 
medium-sized rodents, kin to the rabl 


the rat. He has, however, neither th 
r ears of the rabbit not the long tail of 
rat He resembles instead his ot! 


loin the 
lt is surprising 
n false positions in the pig pen by co 
juial nomenclature—groundhog, guinea 
and poi 4 ne for examples. The wood 
to have been given a doubl 
“chuck” is an English 
meaning a small pig 


guinea-pig 


how many rodents art 


ick seem 
christening for 
mtry dialect word 
s‘hoat. 
\lthough there is no connection in zo 
zy’s family tree, the woodchuck does vie 
namesakes as an 
breakfasts heavily, 
inordinately 


} 


his ham-and-bacon 
r and sleeper. He 
es moderately and dines 
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on the most appetizing green stuff that he 
can find. After sleeping from dusk to dawn, 
he takes a long nap in the morning and 


a shortér one in the afternoon. 

Then, as winter approachees, he retires 
with a yawn and settles down to a real 
sleep. Like most of his rodent relatives, the 


though not at 
he has dug a 


burrower, 
Once 
rather than expending 


woodchuck is a 


- , 
ail a particular one. 


home he sleeps in it, 
iny effort in improving it. Why worry 
bout wallpaper in a bedroom, when all one 
is planning to do is sleep in it. 
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NUCLEAR PHYSICS 


Michigan Atomic Energy 
Project Self-Financed 


THE UNIVERSITY of Michigan's 
tomic energy project just inaugurated is 
inique because it has not sought govern- 


has enthusiastic 
Energy Com- 


although it 
Atomic 


nt money, 
vest wishes from the 
ission 
Called the Phoenix Project, this name for 
financed research into the 
physics, chemistry, medicine and 
human problems as well, came rather spon- 
taneously from the Michigan student body 
vhen they heard of the plans. 
The phoenix of Egyptian mythology was 
ed bird which burned itself upon the 
young 


privately 


ym's 


tar and rose again from its ashes 


In the of our civiliza- 


vd beautiful. searing 
of atomic energy 
Michigan Phoenix 


p-oject may raise something peaceful and 


useful from the threatened damage. 


ion through the threat 


used for destruction, the 


To the thousands of scientists working 
government directly or indirectly 

1 secret and non-secret research, the 
Pihoenix will add a small body of 


project 


itomic problems from 


ithout the necessary framework of the 


organization 


Cia man Gordon Dean ot AEC em 
phasi in a spec it Ann Arbor the at 
l l it wi Ib } uid LO SOcial, CCONONN1IC 
ind ical problems by Phoenix proj 
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STUMP THE FAMILY GENIUS 


$1.00 
postpaid. 








With the “Tower of Hanoi”. One 
of the great puzzles of all time. 
Not a trick . . . but a frue 
puzzle. Molded in bright blue and 
yellow plastic. Great fun for whole 
family, visitors and shut-ins too, 
Send for your “Tower” now. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


THE THINKER Puzzte Co. 
P.O. BOX #82 GREENSBORO, N. C 








WAK SURPLUS BARGAINS 


RMON 
MAKE A MICROSCOPE—Get wonderful results. Own 
an instrument worth many times the cost to you. 
Simply convert a U. S. Govt. Riflescope (Govt. cost 
over $65.00). It’s easy! We show you how. No 
machining required. Get up to 40 Power. Scope we 
furnish is used but good condition . . sent com- 
plete with extra lenses and direction sheet. 








SR SG. co cces :avanccecesteecocss $7.90 Postpaid 
WRENCHES— for above project, to simplify and 
speed up work. 

Stock 0 ee .$1.00 Postpaid 


Bs 
NON-ABSORBING BEAM-SPLITTING MIRROR— 
Latest development! Optically flat to '4 wave length. 
Size: 1-15/16" x 2-15/16”"—%” thick. Reflects ap- 
proximately 50% and transmits approximately 50 
No light is absorbed. Has a three-layered film which 
accomplishes peDeueeayen. 
Steck 2¢567-Q........... £5.00 Pastneld 
AMAZING POCKET-SIZE 10-POWER SPOTTING 
SCOPE-—-Complete With Tripod and Swivel Head 
Only 5'>” long—8%” high on tripod. Adapted from 
Army telescope and worth many times our price 
Exerilent for clarity and shorn»ess. Has prism erect- 
ing system, achrometic objective. Ramsden Eve- 
Piece Lenses lew reflection coated. Ideal Scope for 
sportsmen and hunters. 
Sy Shins cdewsosccoctacdabenid $14.95 Postpaid 


BINOCULAR BARGAINS 


American Made! Save Real Money! 
An opportunity to 
own a truly fine 
pair of American- 
made Glasses at 
substantial savings 
Precision built by 
Anchor Optical Co., 
our Binoculars are 
light-weight, dust- 
proof, moisture- 
proof, expertly e¢ol- 
limated. Optics are 
low reflection coat- 
ed. Metal parts 
chemically treated 
to prevent corro- 
sion. Sturdy Cerry- 
ing Case included 
Anchor Binoculars 
are guaranteed for 
full year against any —- in workmanship or ma- 





tiny Sold with 10 DAY MONEY BACK PRIVI- 
Stock +963-Q 6x2 $75.00 Postpaid 
Stock +964-Q 7x35 85.00 Postpaid 
Stock 2°965-Q == 98.50 Postpaid 
Stock +966-Q 99.50 Postpaid 





(Be sure to add “D0% Fed. Tax) 
POLAROID VARIABLE DENSITY ATTACHMENT— 
Consists of two mounted Polaroid filters. Control 
knob rotates one about the other, giving variable 
density. Used in photography, experiments in polar- 


ized lights, controlling light transmission, etc. 
Steck 2@83-Q............ .$3.00 Postpaid 
SPECIAL! SPECIAL! 





RONCHI RULINGS 
____—_—Black Line Grating 


Plate glass with etched parallel black lines—space 
between ech line is same as thickness of the ruled 
line itself. Made by photographic process. Number of 
lines per inch ranges frem 65 to 133 as shown be- 
low. Normelly cost $4.00 to $500 per sq. inch. Used 
for fine measuring, testing and measuring astronomi- 
cal mirrors, testing microscope objectives, camera 
objectives, and magnifiers, used in pairs to see dif- 
fraction pattern 
(Some seconds, 





with slight scratches.) 


1 in, x 1 in. 2 in. x 2 in. 

Stock Lines Stock Lines 

No. Perin. Price No. Perin. Price 
2122-Q 65 $ .75 | 2133-Q 65 $1.50 
2126-Q 85 75 2134-Q 8&5 1.50 
2127-Q 110 1.00 2136-Q 110 2.00 
2128-0) 120 1.00 | 2137-Q 120 2.00 
2129-Q 133 1.00 2138-Q 133 2.00 


All above sent Postpaid. 
TELESCOPE EYEPIECE—Consists of 2 Achromatic 
Leuses, FP. L. 28 mm. in a metal mount. 

Steak BMERES-|D. ..cccccocccescccsccvcese $4.50 Postpaid 
SsiMV’.th LENS KITS! THE LENS CRAFTERS DE- 
LIGHT! Kits include plainly written, illustrated book- 


let show: now you can build lots of optical items. 
Use these lenses in photography for copying, ULTRA 
CLOSE-UP SHOTS, Microphotography, for ‘‘Dummy 
Camera”, Kodachrome Viewer, Detachable Reflex 


View Pinder for 35 mm. cameras. Stereoscopic Viewer, 
ground glass and enlarging focusing aids. And for 
dozens of other uses in experimenta! optics, building 
TELESCOPES, low power Microscopes, 

Stock 32-Q—10 lenses _.$ 1.00 Postpaid 
Stock 375-Q—45 lenses _.$ 5.00 Postpaid 
Stock #10-Q—80 lenses $10.00 Postpaid 
SLIDE PROJECTOR SETS—Consist of all un- 
mounted lenses you need to make the follow- 
ing size projectors: 

Stock $4038-Q—214" | — $5.38 Postoaté 
Stock #4039-Q—214” x 349”____ $3.35 Post 

We Have Literally Millions of WAR SUMELUS 
LENSES AND PRISMS FOR SALE AT BAR- 
GAIN PRICES. Write for Catalog “Q”—FREE! 
Order by Stock No. Satisfaction Guaranteed 


EDMUND SALVAGE CO. 


BARRINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
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- Books of the Week =. 


TO SERVE YOU: To 


get books, send us a check or money order to cover retail price. Address Book 


Dept., SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Ask for free publication direct 


trem issuing organizations. 


AccipENT Facts, 1950 Epirion—National Safety 
Council, 96 p., illus., paper, 60 cents. Includes 
information on occupational, transportation, 
home, farm and school accidents. 


CoMMUuUNITY LEADERSHIP—American Association 
of School Administrators, 24 p., illus., paper, 
25 cents. Written to aid administrators in 
translating some of the basic concepts of 
cooperative leadership into community ac 
tion for school improvement. 


Core CuRRICULUM IN Pus tic Hicu ScHoo.s: 
An Inquiry Into Practices, 1949—Grace S. 
Wright—Gov’t. Printing Office, Federal Se- 
curity Agency Bull. 1950 No. 5, 32 p., illus., 
paper, 15 cents. This bulletin is the out- 
growth of a more extensive survey of cur- 
ricular offerings of public high schools. 


EXECUTIVE PLANNING—IF AN A-BomB FaLts— 
R. Maxil Ballinger—National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, 19 p., illus., paper, $1.00. A 
report giving information about atomic bomb 
effects and about protective measures indus- 
trial plants might use to reduce their hazards. 


THe Fitm Book: For Business, Education, and 
Industry—William H. Wilson and Kenneth 
B. Hass—Prentice-Hail, 259 p., illus., $4.65. 
Presents information on many aspects of 
the film industry. 


GLossary OF BoTANIcAL Terms CoMMONLY UseD 
IN RANGE REsEARCH—W. A. Dayton—Gov'’t. 
Printing Office, U. S. Dept. of Ag. Misc. 
Publ. No. 110, 40 p., illus., paper, 20 cents. 


Group Lire: The Nature and Treatment of 
Its Specific Conflicts—Marshall C. Greco— 
Philosophical Library, 357 p., $4.75. An 
attempt to explain neurotic and allied diffi- 
culties as well as their treatment from the 
point of view of an historical, group-life 
approach. 


MATHEMATICAL SNAPsHOTs—H. Steinhaus—Ovxr- 
ford University Press, 266 p., illus., $4.50. 
Many mathematical operations are made 
graphic and explained. 


A Natura History or Trees oF EAsTERN AND 
CentraL NortH AMmerica—Donald Culross 
Peattie—Houghion Mifflin, 606 p., illus., 
$5.00. A handbook of trees giving their popu- 
lar and technical names and general data 
in non-technical terminology. Many detailed 
sketches are presented. 


THe PHastan Birp—Henry Williamson—Litile, 
Brown, 276 p., illus., $4.00. The story of a 
hybrid pheasant’s fight for survival during 
the years 1937-1944. 


PRINCIPLES OF PsycHoLocy: A. Systematic Text 
in the Science of Behavior—Fred S. Keller 
and William N. Schoenfeld—Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, 431 p., illus., $4.00. An intro- 
ductory college text. 


ScIENCE AND THE Purpose oF Lire—Boris 
Sokoloff—Creative Age Press, 284 p., $3.00. 
The author discusses the probem of inte- 
grating religious theories with scientific 
theories. 


SYMPOSIUM ON APPLICATION OF STATISTICS— 
American Society For Testing Materials, 36 
p., illus., paper, $1.00. These papers and 
discussions were presented at the First Pacific 


Area National Meeting of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, San Francisco, 
Calif., Oct. 10-14, 1949. : 


TABLE OF THE Besset Functions Y, (z) AnD 
Y, (z) For Compiex ArGcuMENTs—Compu- 
tation Laboratory National Bureau of Stand 
ards—Columbia University Press, 427 p., 
$7.50. One of a series of such tables which 
has been prepared by the Computation Lab- 
oratory. 


ULtrasonic CoAGULATION OF PHOSPHATE TAIL- 
inc—Dudley Thompson—Virginia Polytech 
nic Institute, 77 p., illus., paper, 75 cents. 
The results of an investigation made by the 
author. 


Wave Mecnanics, Vol. I: Elementary Theory— 
J. Frenkel—Dover, 2nd ed., 312 p., illus., 
$3.50 (Vol. 1 & 2: $7.50). A general survey 
of the subject of mechanics using 
elementary mathematics. 


wave 


Wave Mecnanics, Vol. Il: Advanced General 
Theory—J. Frenkel—Dover, 524 p., illus., 
$5.00 (Vol. 1 & 2: $7.50). Presents mathe 
matical ideas which form the physical prin 
ciples of wave mechanics. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
Russian Scientists Get 
Credit for This Discovery 


> HERE is a discovery for which Russian 
scientists deserve credit. They found eight 
years ago that two gases that mix readily 
under normal conditions separate into layers 
under extremely high pressure. Their ob- 
servations have recently been confirmed at 
Yale University. 

Two Yale chemical engineers, Prof. Bar- 
nett F. Dodge and A. E. Lindroos, are 
responsible. They found that two gases, 
which mix intimately under no-mal condi- 
tions, separate into two phases or layers 
when the mixture is put under a pressure 
of 50,000 pounds per square inch. 

Going further than the Russians, they 
found another peculiarity which they call 
a “barotropic phenomenon.” The lighter 
gas, which at first separated and floated on 





THE GEOLOGIST 


Designed for Geological Study and ex- 
cellent for field use, for the Rocks are 
chosen to fit in with as many mineral 
types as possible. 50 specimens 3%,” plus 
mounted in box 9 x 12 x 1” with Pros- 
pectors Handbook, price $4.00 prepaid. 
Booklet, Introduction to Geology for the 
Laymon 50¢. 
Write for free catalogue 
E ( K E Rk T Mineral Research 
Naturegraph Co. 


Dept. SNL 


110 E. Main St. Florence, Colorado 
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top of the heavier gas, became heavier and 
sank to the bottom when pressures were 
ncreased. 
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AERONAUTICS 
New Device Feathers 
Propellers Automatically 


> FEWER crashes of airplanes at take- 
off are promised with a new electric device 
for feathering the propellers automatically 
in case of an engine failure. The device was 
described in Baltimore, Md., to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers by 
Wilfred L. Kershaw of the Glenn L. Martin 
Company. 

Feathering a propeller means turning its 
blades in their sockets so that they cut the 
air without causing the propeller to revolve. 
It is common practice with multi-engine 
craft in case an engine fails. The object is 
to keep the propeller from “windmilling” 
or rotating in the wrong direction to create 
extra air resistance. 

The special feature of this device is that 
it works automatically in two seconds after 
engine failure. Manual operation by the 
pilot may be loo late to prevent a crash. 

The time-lag between the lack of pro- 
peller thrust from the faulty engine and 
the consequent windmilling of the propeller 
is a matter of seconds, Mr. Kershaw stated, 
and before the pilot can njanually feather 
the useless propeller, the airplane may be 
out of control. 

The device is complicated from the lay- 
man’s standpoint. A time delay is to pre- 
vent initiating the feathering for cases in 
which the power loss is af a momentary 
nature. A special relay causes the delay. 
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Cargille 
MICRO BEAKERS 


For direct weighing of 
small quantities (capacity 
1 ml) of oils and fats for lodine Num- 
ber Determinations (drop the glass 
beaker and sample into the solution). 





For semi-micro procedures 
15 for $1.00 DEPT. $ Gress $7.50 


KEEP YOUR “KEY” SAMPLES 
FOR QUICK REFERENCE 


R.P.C. Sample Storage 
Set stores 100 sam- 
ples in 31,” shelf 
space; glass vials, 
4\, "%Vo ”. Set com- 
plete with cork clo- 
sure $3.25; Screw 
cap $5.00. 


Thousands In Use! 


Model A 
Write for leaflet SNL-SS listing other sizes. 


R. P. CARGILLE 





118 Liberty St. New York 6, N. Y. 
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e New Machines and Gadgets « 


For addresses where you can get more information on the new things described here, send a three-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., 
and ask for Gadget Bulletin 540. To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, 


6, D. C. 


& EIQU 1D PLASTIC in a golden color 
designed to apply to metal fixtures and 
objects in the household and impart to 
appearance oj gold. Applied by 
spray, the coating forms a non 
impenetrable, quick-drying 

ing, protective surjace 
Science News Letter, October 14, 
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porous shiny, 


1950 


{op SUITCASE CARRIER, a two-wheel co 
lapsible affair with harness to hold a lug 
gage bag, weighs about one pound and can 
be quickly attached when {djust 
able to bags up to 10 inches in width, the 
harness and angle-shaped end holders grasp 


hag at opposite 


Science News Letter, October 14, 


needed. 


corners. 
1950 
f UKULELE PLAYER plastic device 
which fits over the neck of any standard in 
strument, eliminates complicated fingering 
to play easy. The player 
¢ is a bridge over the neck in which 
six buttons, each of which when pressed 
complet 
Science News Letter, October 14, 


ind makes learnin g 


chord. 

1950 
{ RAIN BAG for a baby, shown in the 
per closed but has a hood with 
closure. Made of waterproof 
in blue or baby pink colors, the bag 
¢ to hold an infant wrapped 
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by grinding the 
as filler in mak 


gnt concrete. 


Corncob made 


pellets 
are successfully used 
light-wei 
] } 
good to cat any time of the 


vear but ic fatter and more palatable 


during lled “R” months. 
Only 14 states in the nation permit 
ehicles than eight feet on streets 


ind highways except under special short 


wider 

time permits 
American oil companies have some 156,- 
OOO miles of pipelines to move crude oil 
ind finished products; movement by pipe- 
cheapest form of land trans- 


} 


ine is the 
portation. 


in a@ blanket. The durable plastic used can 
he cleaned with a damp cloth. 
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{3 ACCESSORY PACKAGE for night fish- 
ermen contains a gasoline lantern bracket 


to fit all oar locks, a reflector, a lantern 


Special 


$1.98 Per Set 


TWO CLOTH-BOUND BOOKS thot will help any- 
one in repairs around the house, shop or labo- 


ratory. How to use tools for measurement, 


woodworking, painting, metalworking, solder- 
ing, wire splicing. Knots and rope for every- 
thing from tying a package to mooring a ship. 
Davis and text by 


Photographs by Fremont 


Science Service staff 
Phototold in over 600 vivid photographs. Only 
500 sets available at $1.98 per set, reduced 
from $5.50. 


Marjorie Van de Water, 





To: Science News Letter, 1719 N St, N. W., 


Washington 6, D. C 


Send me combination sets (USE OF 


postpaid. My name is imprinted to the right. 


TOOLS and KNOTS AND ROPE) @ $1.98 each, 


Washington 
remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 


lighter and two live-bait fishing lures. The 
bracket permits the lantern to be swiveled 
360 degrees as needed. The reflector is alum 
inum with a high-reflective finish. 
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% SERVING FORK for the dining table 
has a tiny pusher plate between the tines 
to remove food from them. The plate in 
this newly patented invention is on the 
end of a rod that extends through the 
center of the fork’s handle and is manipu 
late d by a finger. 

Science News Letter, October 14, 1950 
i MOP-AND-WRINGER combination 1s 
designed to ease the job of floor cleaning. 
On the handle of a mop much like the 
ordinary household kind is a casing con 
taining rollers for wringing. The wet mop 
is moved through the rollers by pulling its 
handle. It ts a device recently patented. 
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go COIN-HOLDING BRACELET, a re- 
cently patented invention, consists of 
series of holders, each designed to hold one 
coin. Coins are engaged beneath a lip and 
held in place by a spring. The bracelet 1s 
ornamental, inexpensive to make, durable 
and practical. 

Science News Letter, 
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COMBINATION SALE 


USE OF TOOLS and KNOTS AND ROPE 


* Washington 6, D. C. 





SCIENCE SERVICE 


1719 N Street N. W. 








